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WILD ANIMALS 


GREAT WILD ANIMAL 
STORIES OF OUR DAY 
Compiled by 
Frances E. Clarke 


Twenty-five selected stories and 
articles by as many famous writers, 
about various animals. 


$2.50 all bookstores 
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DEAR DADDY- 


Since you've been away, mother started 
using Cuticura Soap on — brother. 
He loves it-and Oh!~— does he smell 
good! Mother says it’s the purest 
sweetest soap she’s ever used — an 

we’re all using it now. Love, Mary-Ann. 
Soap 25¢. Ointment 25¢. FREE sample. 
Write “Cuticura”, Dept.41, Malden, Mass. 


Since 1832 


J.S. WATERMAN & SONS, Inc. 
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“THEY KNOW NOT” 


An impressive novel with a New England set- 
ting, by DR. GEORGE SANFORD FOSTER, 
a well-known surgeon. From every sale the 
Massachusetts S. P. C. A. will derive a sub- 
stantial profit. Price, $2.50 per copy, postpaid 
to any address. Use this form in ordering: 


Massachusetts S. P. C. A. 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 


Please send ...... copies of “They Know 


Not” to 
Check or money order for $........ enclosed. 


China and back. 


the world. 


read it yourself.” 


homes by Christmas. 


““THE BEEPS,” by Virginia Holton 


The Flights and Cruises of Three Missouri Tree Sparrows 


A TRUE account of the friendship between the birds and the man and 
woman whom they followed for nearly 50,000 miles, even to the interior of 


PART of The Beeps’ story has been told by Dr. Francis H. Rowley, Presi- 
dent of The American Humane Education Society; by Mr. Robert Ripley in 
BELIEVE IT OR NOT; by Mr. John Hix in STRANGE AS IT SEEMS; by 
the Associated Press; by the North American Newspaper Alliance; by the 
American Weekly; and many other publications. The Beeps are known all over 


THE PRICE of THE BEEPS is $2.00 at all bookstores or by mail to the 
publisher, The John Day Company, 40 E. 49th Street, New York City. 

THE Westchester Syndicate Reviewer writes of THE BEEPS: “The narra- 
tive is as fascinating as it is incredible, and numerous photographs included by 
the author testify to its actuality. Get it for your youngsters, but certainly 


EFFORTS are being made to place THE BEEPS, a beautiful story of 
kindness, affection, courage, loyalty, and love of peace, in a million American 
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Distemper in Dogs, Dr. Schneider ...... Free 
Rabies vs. Running Fits, Dr. Schneider Free 


Eulogy on the Dog, by Vest, post-card $1.00 per 100 
The Dog—Its Care in Health and Disease .60 
Feeding the vad and the Cat, Dr. 

Schneider .. 
Important Advice on Feeding the Dog 

and the Cat — A Supplement by Dr. 


Rudolph H. Schneider .............. 
Humane Education Leaflets, ‘Nos.3and4 .50 “ “ 
What the Chained Dog Says .......... : ee 
Road Accidents to Dogs, 4 pp. ........... Free 

About the Bird 
The Birds of God, 318 pp., illus.......... cloth, $0.45 
Trial of the Birds, play, 3 cts. ea.; 12 for 

Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. l and2 .50 “ “ 
How the Birds Help the Farmer ...... — 


The Air-Gun and the Birds ........... — oe 
About the Cat 


The Cat—Its Care in Health and Disease $0. “4 per 100 
Surplus Cats Fee 
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Do Not Leave Your Cat to Starve ..... mo 
“The Beggar Cat,” post-card, 6 cts. doz. .50 “ “ 


About Other Animals 

Prince Rudolf’s Quest, omen 150 

The Strike at Shane’s, cloth, "30 ets. .... paper, 7 cts. 
paper, 5 cts. 
Michael Brother of Jerry, ‘Jack London, cloth, 75 cts. 
The Great Cruelty Again, Dr. Rowley Free 
First Aid to Animals, Dr. Schneider, 8 pp. $1.00 per 100 
Gripped in the Teeth of Steel, 2 pp. .00 
How to Kill Animals Humanely, 4 pp. 100 “ “ 
Humane Education Leaflet, No.6, Animals .50 “ “ 
Ways of Kindness * 


Humane Education Leaflet, No. 7, Farm 


The Jack London Club 
What is the Jack London Club? eee -30 per 100 
Foreword from “Michael Brother of Jerry” .30 per 100 


nie we Fakes and Facts, Helen Trevelyan, 
Do Wild Animals Prefer Captivity? Helen 


Trained Animals — Cruelty Disguised, 

Helen Trevelyan, 4 pp. ............. a. = 

Humane Education 

The Animal or the Child, Dr. Rowley .. Free 
Humane Education, An Activity of the 

National Congress of Parents and 

Teachers, by Dr. Francis H. Rowley Free 
The Relation of the Home to Character 

Formation, Dr. Francis H. Rowley. . Free 
The Humane Bulletin, for use in schools 

12 cents each ; ten for $1.00 


Care and Kindness for Our Animal 
Friends, 29 pp., paper covers, many 
ERAS ere 15 cents each ; seven for $1.00 
Kindness Picture Book, 32 pp., 15 cts. ; seven for $1.00 
The Teacher’s Helper in Humane Edu- 


An Early Start to Kindness, Lucia F. 
Gilbert, 48 pp. For first and second 
“Be Kind to ‘Animals” pennants ...... each, 25 cts. 
The Humane Idea, Dr. Francis H. 
cloth, 35 cts. 
Friends and Helpers (selections for 
school use) Sarah J. Eddy .......... cloth, $1.00 
Lessons on Kindness to Animals ...... $3.00 per 100 


The B—K—T—A—Club, play. 3 cts. each; ten for 25c. 
I'll Never Hunt Again, play 8 cts. each; five for 10 cts. 
Humane Exercises for 1939 ........ $1.50 per 100 
Humane Education the Vital Need, Dr. 

Rowley, short radio address, 2 cts. each;.75 “ “ 
Humane Education, What to Teach and 


Outlines of Study in Humane Edueation ‘tS 
Early Lessons in Kindness or Cruelty.. oS 
A Talk with the Teacher ............ ee 
Our Love for Animals, a short radio 

2cts.each;1.00 “ “ 
Bookmark, with “‘A Humane Prayer” .. 1.00 “ “ 
A Festival of Tender Mercies ......... i eee 
A Great Prophecy, Dr. Rowley ........ Free 


Band of Mercy 


“Be Kind to Animals’ Buttons, three 
styles—Band of Mercy, Humane So- 
ciety, or S. P. $1.00 per 100 
Buttons—white star on blue ground with 


gilt letters and border, one cent each 1.00 “ “ 
Badges, gold finish, large, 10 cts., small 5 ets. 
“Band of Mercy” pennant ............ 35 cts. 
Songs of Happy Life, with music, S. 

Songs of "Wiens Life (56 pages, words 

Band of Mercy Membership Card ..... lies 
How to Form Bands of Mercy ........ “50 ee 


Does it Pay, Story of one Band of Mercy .30 “ “ 


Please enclose remittance with orders for less than $1 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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I would not enter on my list of friends, 


Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 


Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 
—COWPER 
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What will have happened in Europe be- 
fore this issue of the magazine will appear 
is beyond all human ken. At the moment 
nothing is more evident than that the 
people of this country are practically 
unanimous in the determination to keep 
out of war. Where the sympathies of 
America are, no one here can question, but 
the demand for neutrality is insistent. It 
is Christianity and all it stands for, or 
a godless Paganism. 


A resolution was passed at the meeting, 
in September, of the American Humane 
Association at Albany, and sent to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, urging that our horses and 
mules be included among shipments for- 
bidden as contraband of war. We hope, if 
it is not too late when this issue reaches 
our readers, that they will write to the 
President, their senators and representa- 
tives urging them to comply with this 
resolution of the united humane societies 
of the country. 

In an excellent publication, The Ark, 
bulletin of the Catholic Study Circle for 
Animal Welfare, we are told that while 
Richard Martin’s family were Catholics, he 
was brought up as a Protestant that he 
might be entitled to election ultimately to 
the British Parliament. At that time only 
Protestants were eligible for such honor. 

We take it for granted that all our 
readers know that it was Richard Martin 
who secured the passage of the first law 
for the protection of animals by any nation- 
al legislature. 


Secretary Langwill, of the Scottish So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals, writes us of the formation of a Na- 
tional Animals Committee with which the 
Scottish Society is to co-operate. He says, 
“Our two ambulances, several vans and a 
number of inspectors will be on duty to 
care for animals immediately in the event 
of an air-raid.” He further says, “We have 
already had to destroy large numbers of 
dogs and cats belonging to those who do 
not feel they should continue to have the 
responsibility of pets in war time.” 


The Future 


E do not believe that, even should 
Hitlerism for a moment triumph, 
civilization will meet its doom. These are 
not the only days when men have despaired 
of the future. Say what we will, no matter 
what the setbacks, the so-called Dark Ages 
that have seemed to quench the light of 
progress, this world has always, soon or 
late, moved out of darkness into light. 
Compare our day with the days of two 
thousand years ago, days of almost uni- 
versal slavery, days of the black-death, of 
smallpox as a common sickness, days when 
hospitals were rare and little better than 
none, days when in great cities sanitation 
was unknown, days when only here and 
there was a man who could read or write. 
Compare such days of two thousand years 
ago, of one thousand years ago, of five 
hundred years ago with our day; recall the 
horrors of the French Revolution less than 
one hundred and fifty years ago, born of 


‘an uprising of twenty-five million people 


downtrodden, starving, while a handful of 
lords and ladies lived at their expense in 
luxury and splendor. Who would have 
dared believe that out of the mad destruc- 
tion of the months of that Revolution there 
would come a new birth of freedom and 
equality for man? Recall these pages of 
history and then dare believe that, as in 
the past, so in the future, light will follow 
darkness and that God’s in His Heaven— 
that righteousness and judgment are the 
habitation of His throne. Clouds and dark- 
ness may be round about Him, His judg- 
ments unsearchable and past finding out, 
but the world’s noblest and wisest and best 
have never doubted right at last would 
triumph and wrong be driven from its 
throne. 


From an editorial in the Detroit Free 
Press we clipped the following: If man, 
educated away from brutality toward ani- 
mals in his power, could stop going to war 
with his own kind, there would indeed be 
progress in practising the fine arts of 
humanity and civilization. 


Horses and Mules in War 


E naturally think first of the appall- 

ing loss of human life on the battle- 
field, of the suffering of the wounded and 
the dying, and of the broken homes and 
hearts. But we also know that the horror 
of war falls, too, upon the faithful horses 
and mules, wholly ignorant of all it means. 
who are the victims of the mutilating shot 
and shell they are forced to face where the 
battle rages. 

According to official statements obtained 
from Washington, the total number of 
horses exported from this country during 
the six years before the world war was 
158,206, and the total number of mules, 
30,783. During the years from 1914 to 
1919, the period of the World War, the 
number of horses exported from this coun- 
try was 1,061,083, and the total number 
of mules, 360,606. During the five most 
recent years, from 1933 to 1938, only 11,434 
horses and 12,607 mules were sent abroad. 

The Horse and Mule Association of 
America says, in a recent bulletin: 


“What will occur, now that war has 
broken out, will depend on how effective 
airplanes and tanks prove to be; but jude- 
ing from recent experience in Ethiopia and 
Spain, horses and mules will be as import- 
ant as ever, and will be urgently needed 
for transport, artillery and cavalry; for 
they are the only units that can go wher- 
ever men can.” 


It is officially stated that from Canada, 
with its nearly 3,000,000 horses and but 
very few mules, and the United States, 
which had on January 1, 1939, a total of 
10,800,000 horses and 4,382,000 mules, the 
supply for present war purposes abroad 
will be taken. 


The bulletin says: 


“No one knows when or how many ani- 
mals will be exported during this war, but 
judging from past history, they will be 
needed if the war lasts long, for airplanes 
have made it possible to destroy roads, 
forcing armies to traverse fields. When 
roads are impassable and mud comes—and 
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come it will—horses and mules will be 
needed.” 

We have little hope that Congress will 
hear the plea of the humane societies of 
the country and declare horses and mules 
contraband and so prevent their being sent 
to any of the countries at war. Who can 
measure the appalling burden of suffering, 
torment and death that, through the un- 
numbered centuries, has fallen upon the 
beasts of the field, the birds of the air, the 
patient, voiceless horses and mules that 
have helped man build his homes, his cities, 
his highways, his libraries, his churches 
and his universities! 

If a sparrow’s fall cannot go unnoticed, 
what about this vast world of all the crea- 
tures below us? Who shall answer that 
question? 


Migration 
LOUISE DARCY 


Dark wedge above the river 
Flying toward southern skies, 

Cleave the free air avoiding 
The blind where danger lies. 


The scarlet leaves are falling; 
The gold are dropping fast. 
Again the year is dying 
As birds fly swiftly past 


Upon their autumn passage 
Toward land of winter sun; 

But many wings will falter 
Brought down by waiting gun. 


Humaneness in War 


JOSEPH CROUGHWELL 


HEN a country finds itself in a 

state of war with another foreign 
power there are so many details to be 
worked out that only the most important 
are given consideration. When Great Brit- 
ain and France decided it was necessary 
for them to declare that a state of war 
existed between them and Germany they 
immediately took steps to evacuate all 
children and hospital patients to a safe 
point in the country where they would be 
much safer from the effects of the war. 
But there were other lives, not human of 
course, but still life that could feel the 
horrors and destruction of war. I refer to 
the various animals in the zoos of both 
these countries. 

These two nations found it necessary to 
put to a merciful sleep those poisonous 
snakes that would be too difficult to handle 
and who if released by possible bombing 
might be unleashed on the country. How- 
ever, all other animal life was removed in 
cages to a safe place in the country. Both 
Great Britain and France had much more 
serious problems on their hands, but in the 
spirit of humaneness they made sure that 
the animal life in their zoos should not per- 
ish or suffer from the effects of the war. 
Certainly these two nations deserve the 
praises of all people. 


At the outbreak of the present war there 
were estimated to be, in London alone, 
40,000 working horses, 18,000 pigs, 9,000 
sheep, 6,000 head of cattle, 400,000 dogs, 
and, approximately, 1,500,000 cats. 
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Truth about the Cougar 
L. E. EUBANKS 


HOEVER first called the cougar a 

mountain lion laid out a lot of 
trouble for all cougars. That terrifying 
name has persisted, and has caused a gen- 
erally inoffensive creature to be classed as 
eminently dangerous. 

In disposition the cougar is far more like 
a kitten than like a lion. A young cougar 
purrs as a kitten does, doing everything it 
knows to invite a caress. Adult cougars are 
likely to die soon if closely confined, but 
you can make a regular house pet out of the 
baby—if you’ve got sufficient room. 

Don’t be too much influenced by the sto- 
ries you hear of animals’ attacks on people; 
too often our dumb friends, wholly unable 
to present their sides of the reports, are 
grossly misrepresented. I’m not by any, 
means unacquainted with cougars, and I 
do not know of one case wherein this animal 
committed an unprovoked attack on a per- 
son, not even a child. I confess doubt about 
most of the yarns I’ve heard along these 
lines. 

Through countless years the American 
Indians got along amicably with cougars, 
with no fear on either side. In fact I have 
read that the Gauchos of the Pampas called 
the big cat “Amigo del cristiano”—man’s 
friend. 

An eight-year-old girl had been bringing 
the cows from pasture for some time when, 
one evening, the father discovered a cougar 
near the child. He was scared half to death, 
but the girl only laughed, saying that the 
“big dog” often had helped her drive the 
cattle in. 

In this connection, it is not true that 
cougars attack cattle at every opportunity. 
If it were, cattle raising in some sections 
would be virtually impossible. There are 
many smaller, more easily managed crea- 
tures, and the cougar has learned that 
where there are cattle there are apt to be 
men—his greatest danger. Further, the 
cougar doesn’t feed solely on the meat of 
large animals, but consumes many small 
things, even down to frogs and grass- 
hoppers. 


A certain man who worked in the Forest 
Service can testify that cougars are not 
always seeking to kill. Sleeping with the 
tent open one fine night, he was disturbed 
by something blowing on his face. Drowsily, 
he brushed at it. “Something nudged me,” 
he says, “as though wanting to share my 
blanket, and I cuffed that off, too.” 

Next morning the tracks of a big cougar 
were plainly visible on the tent floor all 
around the bed. 


Ruskin’s Humaneness 


AMELIA WOFFORD 


HERE is a story of John Ruskin’s 

coming upon a badly injured buzzard 
while on a ramble with friends. So threat- 
ening its aspect, and so formidable its beak 
and claws, Mr. Ruskin alone went to its 
assistance. He took it in his arms, looked 
it over to discover its hurt, then carried it 
to a place where it could recover without 
danger of further injury. 

The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals had in him an active and ardent 
supporter but its war against cruelty was 
not sufficient for him. He would supple- 
ment it by promoting affection for animals. 
In furtherance of this idea he founded 2 
Society of Friends of Living Creatures, 
composed of boys and girls from seven to 
fifteen years of age, and they were required 
to promise not to kill or hurt any animal 
for sport and not to tease them. They must 
study their habits and make friends of 
them. 

Mr. Ruskin’s first pet dog was his Croy- 
don aunt’s “Towser” who had come into 
her care “a snappish, starved vagrant,” and 
had been converted by her kindness into 
“a brave and affectionate dog.” The one of 
his last years was “Bramble.” If in that 
long succession of pet dogs one was dis- 
tinguished as the prime favorite it was 
“Wisie,” who, for many years, made a 
“bright spot” in Mr. Ruskin’s life. 

Many years after Wisie’s death, speaking 
in a letter of a long-gone friend, Mr. Ruskin 
asks: “And my dog Wisie, was he dead too? 
It seems wholly wonderful to me at this 
moment that he should ever have died.” 
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Wood Troubadour 


STANTON A. COBLENTZ 


Idly I lay beneath a redwood tree, 
Spinning a rhyme ... when an unlooked- 
for bird, 
Out of a small dead limb peeped down at 
me, 
And hymned such song as I had never 
heard. 


A wee brown thing, of nor a finger’s length, 
It trilled forth gladness in such sweet, 
high streams 
Its little heart seemed vibrant with the 
strength 
Of the whole world’s delight, its love 
and dreams. 


Then, wonder-struck, I tossed my rhyme 
aside, 
Like one earth-bound, who sees the wild 
dove soar. 
How pale man’s words! I listened, wistful- 
eyed, 
Far, far outdone by that wood-trouba- 
dour! 


The Superlative Bird 


DOROTHEA K. GOULD 


HE tiniest members of Birdland are 

the hummingbirds, their babies being, 
in many instances, smaller even than bum- 
blebees. And there is no other group in 
Birdland so brilliant in plumage as the 
hummingbirds. In this respect the hum- 
mingbird is the only bird whose every 
change of position flashes a different hue— 
green replaces red, blue replaces orange, 
and then all velvety black at another 
instant. 

But that isn’t all! The hummingbirds are 
different from all other birds in their mode 
of flight and manner of feeding, too. In 
their flight the wings of these little birds 
vibrate so rapidly that the birds pass 
through the air before one’s eyes like so 
many blurs in the sky—blurs that produce 
the humming sound from which they derive 
their name. This makes the hummingbirds 
the quickest birds in the world. Again, in 
a class by itself, the hummingbird is the 
only bird who can fly backward as well as 
forward. 

If your eyes were able to follow the flight 
of a little hummingbird you would see it 
flit from blossom to blossom, thrust its bill 
inside the flower, and extend its slender 
tongue into this blossom. You would see a 
bird feeding on the nectar of blossoms 
which you knew was good food for bees, 
butterflies and moths, and you would realize 
that the hummingbird again, is in a class 
by itself, for it feeds on nectar, too. How- 
ever, the little birds do also eat insects. 

The nest of the hummingbird is about 
the size of a silver dollar. It is usually cup- 
shaped and attached to a twig. It is made 
of plant-downs, bits of moss, lichen, bark 
and spider webs. The eggs are usually two 
in number; sometimes only one. They are 
immaculate white in color and_ broadly 
elliptical in shape. 


It is said that the parents tie their tiny 


babies by one foot to the nest so that they 
will not fall out. 
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Will the Trumpeter Survive? 


DORIS GALE 


TRUMPETER SWAN, RED ROCK LAKES REFUGE, MONTANA 


ILL the trumpeter swan, largest 
North American wild fowl, manage 
to survive, or will the race soon be entirely 
extinct? That is one of the most interest- 
ing questions which faces all those who love 
either birds or beauty, or even the simple 
kindness of protecting wild creatures from 
destruction. Every effort has been made to 
perpetuate the trumpeter swan race, and 
a recent report shows that they are at the 
present time just about holding their own. 
It is known that thousands of these beau- 
tiful birds once inhabited our continent, 
but the census of 1931 showed then that 
only fifty of them were left! Now, due to 
the great work that has been done in pro- 
‘viding care for the trumpeter swan, there 
are about one hundred and fifty known to 
be living in the United States. During the 
past two or three years, the number has 
gone up and down by just a few each time 
a count was taken. The gain was made 
several years ago, and the birds do not 
seem to be able to go past their high mark. 
The trumpeter swan usually weighs be- 
tween twenty-five and thirty pounds, and 
sometimes even more. It has a wing-spread 
of about eight feet, gorgeous pure white 
plumage, and a black bill and feet. There 
is another similar appearing wild swan 
which inhabits our continent, the whistling 
swan. This type is a bit smaller than the 
trumpeter and far more common. Possibly 
the easiest method of distinguishing be- 
tween the two types is by their calls. The 
whistling swan cries in a high, varied pitch 
but the rare trumpeter swan has a far- 
reaching, loud call which has often been 
compared with the sound of a French horn. 
The mute swan is an entirely different 
variety, and is the type usually seen in 
parks and on private lakes. 
During the time when the trumpeter 
swan existed in great numbers, the birds 


were found in Alaska, Canada and in many 
of the states of the Union. Now, however, 
they are known to be only in three definite 
locations; the Red Rock Lakes Migratory 
Waterfowl Refuge in southwestern Mon- 
tana, the near-by Yellowstone National Park 
in Wyoming, and probably in the wilder- 
ness of Canada. No definite record can be 
made of the latter section, so the census 
must be made according to the known 
trumpeters in Red Rock Refuge and Yel- 
lowstone National Park, in both of which 
places the birds are well cared for. The 
government established Red Rock Lakes 
Refuge in 1935 for the specific purpose of 
perpetuating trumpeter swans. Since that 
time many other species of wild birds have 
used this 26,600 acre home. Small arti- 
ficial islands have been created in two main 
lakes for the swans there, and a dam has 
been built to keep the water at a constant 
level. Vegetation has been carefully ar- 
ranged on the little islands, of the kinds 
with which the trumpeter is familiar. Since 
some people and certain animals have in 
the past disturbed this greatly decreased 
race, the management of the Refuge pro- 
vides every protection from this type of 
danger to the birds, too, especially to the 
flighty young swans known as cygnets. 

If you have the opportunity to view a 
wild trumpeter swan, yourself unseen, a 
thrilling spectacle is in store for you. This 
is particularly true if the bird is about to 
take flight. He glides over the sheltered 
water, neck curving majestically; ducks his 
head and with a quick movement sprays 
water over his white plumage. Then, beat- 
ing his wings, the trumpeter shakes his 
body free of the water bubbles and springs 
swiftly and smoothly into the air. 

We may well hope that the wonderful 
and heroic effort to maintain these ‘amaz- 
ingly graceful birds will prove successful! 
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Why Do We Have Turkey 
for Thanksgiving? 


LAURA A. BOYD 


HY do we have turkey for Thanks- 

giving? The usual answer to such a 
question is because the New England col- 
onists ate turkey on the first Thanksgiving 
Day. There is much of truth in that 
answer for certainly the tradition of 
Thanksgiving Day goes back to that co- 
lonial beginning, but the Pilgrim Fathers 
were not the first persons on this continent 
to find out how good turkey was to eat. 

Long before the white men had come to 
live in America the Indians had learned 
that turkey is a fine dish for a gala occa- 
sion. In the southwestern part of the 
present United States and in Mexico the 
cliff dwellers and other aboriginal tribes 
used the meat of the turkey for their cere- 
monial feasts. The birds were wild but 
the Indians learned to catch and tame them 
so they could be fattened before they were 
killed. The wild turkeys roamed over Ari- 
zona, western New Mexico and southern 
Colorado, as well as Mexico. 

After the coming of the Spaniards tur- 
keys were sent to European markets and 
that is where they gained their name. The 
merchants, who were mostly Hebrews, 
thought that this new bird was a kind of 
peacock and so called it by their name for 
the peacock which was “tukki.” More or 
less constant use of this term resulted in 
the English word turkey. 

The turkey is peculiarly an American 
bird. No other country has a similar fowl. 
Wherever turkeys are raised today, and 
they have been introduced into many coun- 
tries, the ancestral stock came from Ameri- 
ca. This is one reason why it is fitting that 
the turkey should be associated with 
Thanksgiving which is a distinctive Ameri- 
can feast. Like the cliff dwellers we too 
use domesticated fowls and our feast has 
also a certain ceremonial significance. 

When the Puritans desired to celebrate 
their first abundant harvest in Plymouth 
in 1621 hunters were sent into the woods 
to secure turkeys for the dinner. The co- 
lonial record says: “That year there was 
also a great store of wild turkies.” At first 
these beautiful birds were plentiful every- 
where but they were timid and fied inland 
so that after 1690 no more records are 
found of them in New England, but they 
were still so plentiful in Georgia in 1733 
that they sold for fourpence apiece. 

These wild turkeys were gold and purple 
bronze and much larger than our domestic 
birds. They could easily outrun a man and 
when flying traveled at a rate of fifty miles 
an hour. They were awkward in flight but 
ran with an easy graceful motion. One co- 
lonial writer tells of seeing a flock of three 
hundred near the Chesapeake which weighed 
thirty or forty pounds each and no less an 
authority than William Penn says that 
turkeys weighing thirty pounds sold in his 
colony for a shilling. Ornithologists say 
that wild turkeys were plentiful around the 
Great Lakes until 1875. These wild birds 
were easily distinguished from the tame 
fowl by the rich chestnut brown tips on 
their tail feathers. 

EpiTor’s NoTteE:—One cannot help but admire the 
self-restraint of our vegetarian friends who deny 


themselves on Thanksgiving Day from conscientious 
convictions. 
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A Good Investment 
HARRY ELMORE HURD 


I am bankrupt buying suet— 

Neighbors say that I will rue it, 

But Mrs. Bluejay and her mate 
Beseech me from the garden gate. 

I slave and save to purchase seed 

For all the birds that come to feed 
Each morning at our windowsill: 

They come from swamp and near-by hill 
From fields of ice and forest shade, 

To claim our bounty, unafraid. 


Tree sparrows, fresh from Arctic zones, 
Trill their thanks in dulcet tones: 
Nuthatch and black-capped chickadee 
Wage feathered battle, endlessly. 
Though I am bankrupt buying suet— 
And flower seeds—I do not rue it, 

For a lady, prone to roam, 

Now entertains the world at home: 

She sings at work and winter-long 
Whistles notes of woodland song. 


Spring Shooting 
MYRTLE J. BROLEY 


HOSE of us who love our wild animals 

and birds deplore fall shooting, licensed 
as it is, but spring shooting is a slaughter 
indeed. True it is unlawful and our gov- 
ernment does what it can to prevent it. 
Nevertheless, it goes on every year especi- 
ally in places where birds migrate North 
in large flocks. 

Among the greatest sufferers from this 
cruel and inhumane practice are the snow 
and blue geese. These birds leave their 
winter home in Louisiana to fly in flocks of 
thousands to the tundras of Baffin Land 
where they nest, stopping in Minnesota and 
Manitoba to feed for some weeks. 

We have seen them on the ground so 
thick they seemed a drift of snow across a 
field. Flocks of them in the air, moving 
along swiftly, their “Wa, Wa” cry so 
unlike the honk of the gray Canada, etch 
the skies in spring and swirl in clouds over 
lakes and ponds. 

Just as the flocking together in numbers 
was a factor in wiping out the passenger 
pigeons so this friendly habit of the blue 
and snow geese would have led to their 
extinction had not the governments of 
Canada and the United States passed laws 
to protect them. Indeed the blues were 
dwindling rapidly, now they have gained 
in numbers again. 

Spring shooting just at the time when 
they most need protection would certainiy 
but an end to them. These geese as a ruie 
are already mated when they come North 
and if one of a pair is killed it means no 
young that year for the survivor will not 
choose a new mate. 

With my husband, an honorary game 
guardian, I have traveled many miles over 
rough country roads in an effort to protect 
these flocks: On one occasion the sound of 
shots sent us hurrying to discover the cul- 
prits. We found three men running after 
some wounded snows. 

We called to them to halt but they paid 
no attention. Then my husband showed the 
badge he wears. At once a big fellow began 
to bluster. He was a county policeman, he 
said, and we had no authority over him. 
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WOUNDED SNOW GEESE 


Next he tried to bribe us by offering some 
of the geese he had shot. His face reflect- 
ing his thoughts of this man, my husband 
went on writing down names and addresses. 

We reported him to his superior officer 
and he was discharged. In his anxiety to 
reinstate himself he informed on a number 
of others in the district who were raidinz 
the flocks. In all some twenty were appre- 
hended so we felt we had done a good day’s 
work. 

Killing the geese is not the worst. A 
great many are wounded and suffer miser- 
ably until they fall prey to some of their 
enemies. We have seen as many as thirty 
at a time half running, half fluttering 
across fields, crippled by gunshots. We 
have picked up numbers of these and taken 
them to sanctuaries where they were nursed 
back to health but seldom do they recover 
sufficiently to be able to rejoin their fellows 
in the wild free sky world. 


Birds in Shakespeare 


Henry Dyer Fruit of Washington, D. C., 
president of the National Shakespeare 
Federation, has recently compiled a check 
list of birds mentioned by Shakespeare in 
his plays and poems. 

In “Midsummer Night’s Dream” Mr. 
Fruit finds 27 references to birds. There 
are 26 in “Romeo and Juliet,” 24 in “Ham- 
let,” 23 in “Macbeth,” 17 in “King Lear,” 
and 11 in “The Merchant of Venice.” 
Twenty-six other plays, five poems and the 
sonnets are also named as containing fre- 
quent mention of birds, the roster includ- 
ing: Hedge-sparrow, cuckoo, kite, wagtail, 
goose, vulture, owl, pelican, wren, lark, 
raven, falcon, throstle, dove, nightingale, 
swan, pigeon, loon, finch, crow, daw, snipe, 
parrot, ostrich, gull, eagle, buzzard, pea- 
cock, jay, swallow, hawk, cormorant, quail, 
woodcock, thrush, pheasant, ete. 
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Famous Lions That Never 
Roar 
HARRIET SMITH HAWLEY 


HE most famous lions are not in the 

zoo. Neither are they roaming as lords 
of the jungle the wilds of Africa. Rather 
are they molded in marble or bronze and 
are challenging millions of people on some 
of the busiest streets of the world. Or, if 
not guarding buildings in heroic splendor, 
they are symbolic monarchs of triumph 
adorning monuments of national fame. 

For the lion with his expressive head 
and beauty of form, has for centuries been 
used by artists and sculptors of all lands 
as the beast best fitted to represent cour- 
age, strength, defiance, sovereignty and 
power. Hence the British lion, whose flaunt- 
ing figure we see everywhere throughout 
the empire. Even in the very center of 
London, at Trafalgar Square, we find 
Landseer’s four grand bronze lions flank- 
ing the granite column that uplifts the 
mighty statue of Admiral Nelson whose 
Battle of Trafalgar, in 1805, destroyed the 
French navy and made England the master 
of the seas. Four colossal lions seeming to 
repeat to the jostling throng that surge 
around them Nelson’s stirring words to be 
seen engraved on the monument, “England 
expects every man to do his duty.” 

Again in the very center of the wide 
field of Waterloo, the British lion tops the 
huge Heroes’ Mound which two hundred 
feet in height marks the world’s historic 
battle-field. 

In Greece, the figure of the lion was used 
as the guardian of springs and doorways, 
one of the most famous examples being the 
Lion Gate at the entrance to the Acropolis 
of Mycenae. Here we find resting upon the 
high gateposts a great lintel above which 
is a triangular space occupied by a slab on 
which is carved in relief, a column, on each 
side of which is the figure of a lion, his 
forefeet resting on the base of the column 
and his hind feet on the ground—an old 
gateway, going back to 1180 B. C. and 
significant of the respect the early Greeks 
held for the king of beasts. 

The lion was also used as an early sym- 
bol of Christianity, Christ himself being 
referred to as the Lion of Judah. Particu- 
larly did it come to be identified with Mark, 
the apostle. So we are not surprised to 
find in Venice, the ancient city whose pa- 
tron saint is St. Mark, the famous bronze 
winged lion surmounting one of the two 
stately columns that rise from the Piazetta 
looking out upon the sea. 

Another famous lion that was once the 
pride of Ethiopia has since its conquest by 
Italy been transferred to Rome, where the 
Italians pause to give it reverence because 
it has now become the symbol of their 
latest triumph. 

The most beautiful of the famous lions 
is, I think most travelers agree, the lion of 
Lucerne, which, hewn out of solid rock by 
the Danish sculptor, Thorwaldsen, looks at 
a distance as if he were sleeping in his 
forest den. But on nearer approach, we 
find that the sculptor has portrayed him as 
transfixed by a spear while defending the 
lilies of France. This unusual monument is 
dedicated to the bravery of the 175 Swiss 
Guards who in 1792, met death while guard- 
ing the French Tuileries. Reads the simple 
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inscription, “To 
the Fidelity and 
Courage of the 
Helvetians.” 

Also in our own 
country, we have 
our modern lions 
used as decorative 
and symbolic 
beasts before our 
modern buildings. 
Impressive remind- 
ers of noble 
strength, we find 
them everywhere 
and none _ more 
prominent than the 
giant pair at the 
entrance of the 
New York Public 
Library on bus- 
tling Fifth Av- 
enue. Calmly_in- 
different they seem 
to be looking out 
on America’s most 
noted mart, as if 
about to say in Isa- 
iah’s words, some 
day “the lion shall 
eat straw like the 
ox and a little child 
shall lead them.” 


Ole. 


THORWALDSEN’S LION OF LUCERNE 
“The most beautiful of the famous lions” 
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The Amazing Platypus 


EWEN K. PATTERSON 


ANY people overseas are skeptical 
regarding the existence of an amphib- 
ious fur-bearing animal, which has a duck- 
like bill, webbed feet, lays eggs, and hiber- 
nates in a burrow.” That is the official 
reason given by the Australian Postal De- 
partment for the issue of a new Australian 
postage stamp bearing a picture of one of 
the world’s strangest animals—the Aus- 
tralian platypus. Probably no other stamp 
has ever been issued anywhere in the world 
for the purpose of convincing doubtful 
persons that a certain animal does exist. 
The only animal of its kind in existence, 
‘the platypus measures about two feet in 
length and weighs approximately 41 pounds. 
It is by no means a beautiful animal; its 
soft fur is of a darkish-brown color, while 
its duck-billed head is of quaint appear- 
ance. The bill itself is very soft, and of 
rubbery texture. The creature has small, 
beady eyes, and tiny ears that are really 
only folds in the skin. 


The animal spends much of its time in 
creeks and rivers, and is a good swimmer 
and diver. It has very wide webbing on the 
fore-paws or feet, which are chiefly used in 
swimming, while the tail serves as a rudder 
and is also an aid to diving. 


The creature can also move quickly on 
land, raising its body on its thick, stumpy 
limbs when in a hurry. The fore-paws are 
also furnished with claws for burrowing. 

The animal sleeps and nests in burrows 
excavated on sloping river or creek banks. 
The burrows are often 20 feet or more long, 
ending in a circular chamber lined with 
leaves, grass and twigs. 

The platypus feds chiefly on worms, tad- 
poles and insect larvae. It has no teeth, but 
has grinding ridges along the jaws by which 
it breaks up its food. 


There is no danger from the bite of a 
platypus. It can exert only a very slight 
pressure with its soft bill. The male, how- 
ever, has two spurs inside the heels of the 
hind feet. These are very sharp and are 
connected to poison glands. The spurs are 
hollow and when they strike a victim the 
poison is discharged into the wounds in- 
flicted. Although the poison is not fatal to 
human beings, it causes severe swelling and 
intense pain for a time. 

This wonder animal is noted for its 
extremely keen and auditory sense, while 
it also has a peculiar voice. When disturbed 
it utters a low growling sound similar to 
that made by a broody hen. 

The platypus is found in fairly large 
numbers in the streams of Eastern Aus- 
tralia. At one time the strange animal was 
hunted for its pelt, which was used to make 
rugs. Today, however, it is closely pro- 
tected by law, and is in no danger of dying 
out. 

Only once has the platypus been seen 
alive in a country outside Australia. In 
1922, after a journey of 10,000 miles that 
had been fatal to four others, a platypus 
reached the New. York Zoological Gardens. 
It lived there for forty-nine days. 


Origin of Work for Children 


It was at a meeting of the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, held 
in 1882 in Liverpool, England, to consider 
establishing a Dog Home that, upon learn- 
ing that the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals founded by Henry 
Bergh in New York had been instrumental 
in organizing the first Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Children, the found- 
ing of an English Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Children was under- 
taken—the work then spreading through- 
out the Empire. Children’s societies evi- 


dently owe much to lovers of animals. 
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FOR TERMS, see back cover. 


AGENTS, to take orders for Our Dumb Animals, are 
wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are offered. 

EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this pub- 
lication this month are invited to reprint any of the 
articles with or without credit. 

MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly 
prose articles of about three hundred words, are solic- 
ited. We do not wish to consider prose manuscripts 
longer than 800 words nor verse in excess of thirty- 
two lines. The shorter the better. All manuscripts 
should be typewritten and an addressed envelope with 
full return postage enclosed with each offering. 


Setting Up Horses’ Tails and 
Clipping Dogs’ Ears 


T a dog show recently held a few miles 

from Boston, our officers found a num- 
ber of dogs with ears clipped, and, demand- 
ing certificates that the ears had been clip- 
ped by some reputable state veterinarian on 
the ground that it had been a matter of 
necessity, they found false certificates sent 
in by someone reputed to be a veterinarian. 
Of course, this caused the immediate with- 
drawal of the dogs from competition for 
the prizes. 

Also, this autumn at the Eastern States 
Exposition held in Springfield, two horses 
with set-up tails were found which had 
been set up after our law went into effect 
forbidding such a practice. The horses were 
withdrawn from the competition. 

The law states that whoever shows a 
horse whose tail has ever been cut or 
docked shall be punished unless he furnish 
show-manager (or other official) an affi- 
davit by him (the owner) in a form 
approved by the Director of the Division of 
Animal Industry (Department of Conser- 
vation) that horse was cut prior to Sep- 
tember 1, 1934. 

The time ought to come when it will be 
understood that the two laws controlling 
these operations upon dogs and horses are 
enforced in Massachusetts. 


Bunk 


The steamship office clerk was being 
pestered by the questions of a fussy cus- 
tomer. A long line was waiting to have 
business done, so the clerk decided to teach 
the fussy one a lesson: 

“Upper or lower berth?” he asked. 

“What’s the difference?” said the cus- 
tomer. 

“Well, the difference is five dollars. The 
lower berth is higher than the upper one. 
The higher price is for the lower. We sell 
the upper, lower than the lower. Some 
people like the lower. Some people like the 
lower upper, it’s lower, of course, on 
account of its being higher. When you 
occupy an upper you have to get up to go 
to bed and you have to get down to get up.” 
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The Stillman Memorial 


NE of the most impressive meetings 

ever held by the American Humane 
Association was that in connection with the 
dedication of the Association’s new head- 
quarters as a memorial to Dr. William O. 
Stillman, on Wednesday afternoon, Septem- 
ber 13, during the annual convention at 
Albany, N. Y. The beautiful new audi- 
torium was filled with delegates and friends 
of Dr. Stillman. The chairman was Col- 
onel William Gorham Rice of Albany whose 
home for many years had been the house 
now converted to the uses of the Humane 
Association. Here he and Mrs. Rice had 
entertained the most prominent citizens of 
Albany and many of the nation’s distin- 
guished men and women. The gracious 
hospitality of this home was referred to by 
nearly every speaker. 

After prayer by Rt. Rev. G. Ashton Old- 
ham of All Saints Cathedral, Albany, brief 
addresses in eulogy of Dr. Stillman, long 
president of the American Humane As- 
sociation, were made by these eminent 
speakers: U. S. Senator Peter G. Gerry, of 
Rhode Island; Governor Herbert H. Leh- 
man of New York; Mayor John Boyd 
Thacher, 2nd, of Albany; President Fran- 
cis H. Rowley of the Massachusetts S. P. 
C. A., Boston; Florence N. Maher, former 
secretary to Dr. Stillman; President James 
F. Ronin of the Albany Chamber of Com- 
merce; and President Sydney H. Coleman 
of the American Humane Association. Dr. 
Rowley spoke as follows: 


No memorial fashioned by human hands 
can escape Time’s slowly defacing fingers. 
There is a memorial, however, which Time 
cannot destroy. At the dedication of the 
Bunker Hill Monument, Daniel Webster 
spoke of marble as doomed to crumble, and 
brass as sure to tarnish. The years bear 
witness to his words. But he who leaves a 
record of his life written upon the tablets 
of the human soul leaves a memorial that 
will endure forever. And in his Epitaph 
on Shakespeare, Milton says of him: 


“Great heir of fame... 
Hast built thyself a livelong monument,” 


And 


“That kings for such a tomb would have 
wished to die.” 


In the realm of life which has to do with 
man’s relation to the creatures below him, 
and to neglected, friendless or orphaned 
children whose cry pleads for a protectinz 
and sheltering hand, Dr. Stillman is truly 
worthy of such a memorial as we have 
come to dedicate. But his real memorial 
will be found on the more imperishable 
records that are kept in the hearts and 
minds of those whom his life so blest, and 
still will bless, and the story of which has 
gone on into the memory of God. 

What a list of noble souls we recall today 
whose names have given luster to the cause 
we represent! Plutarch, Porphyry, Seneca, 
St. Francis, Hildrop, Primatt, Bentham, 
Richard Martin, Henry Bergh, Caroline 
Earl White, George Thorndike Angell, 
Elbridge T. Gerry, and multitudes of other 
brave, unselfish men and women who for 
little children and defenseless animals have 
sacrificed and toiled, but unknown, have 
died unhonored and unsung. To this list of 
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noble dead we have come today, by this 
dedicatory service, to add the name of 
William O. Stillman. How could we ds 
him greater honor? 


Our Work among the Lepers 
Of the Philippines 


ERE is something rare and fine. There 

has been created in the Philippines the 
Commonwealth Chapter of the American 
Band of Mercy, a branch of our American 
Humane Education Society. Responsible 
for this is Mr. Irving Hart, national repre- 
sentative of all leper colonies of the Camp 
Fire Girls, Inc. Upon his own initiative 
Mr. Hart undertook this work and has 
secured a large membership, among the 
list many of the most prominent people of 
Manila, doctors, lawyers, clergymen, busi- 
nessmen, newspapermen have gladly co- 
operated with him since he has long been 
working for the betterment of the children 
of the leper colonies on the island of Luzon. 
The Band now numbers over four hundred. 
“For years,” Mr. Lester F. Scott, national 
executive of the Camp Fire Girls, Inc., New 
York City, writes us, “Mr. Hart has been 
organizing groups of Boy Scouts and Camp 
Fire Girls among boys and girls in the 
leper colonies throughout the Philippines. 
He is certainly a splendid fellow.” 


That he commands the confidence of his 
fellow citizens we are sure from the Sun- 
day service programs of the churches at 
which he has been asked to speak, telling 
of his work. On Sunday morning, July 2, 
Mr. Hart spoke at the Presbyterian Church 
which was attractively decorated by the 
Boy Scouts and the Camp Fire Girls. It is 
difficult for most of us to understand that 
such a subject as the one upon which Mr. 
Hart often speaks is possible, but here it 
is: “The Sunny Side of Leprosy.” This 
new idea of the Band of Mercy, with its 
leadership which has so much to do with 
the formation of character, has brought 
much to the boys and girls of the leper 
colonies that has brightened their lives and 
helped them. 


Their Family Tree 


The next time you see Mr. Rooster and 
Mrs. Hen, don’t forget that they can trace 
their lineage much farther back than you 
can yours. They are the descendants of 
the Red Jungle Fowl. When you think of 
the vast flocks of poultry and the crates 
and baskets of eggs that have been con- 
sumed by the people of the earth since the 
momentous time when the first descendants 
of the Red Jungle Fowl and his mate began 
to work for man, we believe you will take 
off your hat to even the common rooster 
and his mate when you see them. 

Here’s another item of news which we 
take from that very interesting magazine, 
National Nature News. It tells us that the 
Federal Government in this country oper- 
ates a hundred and eight hatcheries, that 
over eight billion fish and fish eggs are dis- 
tributed annually from these hatcheries, 
which propagate forty-six different species 
of fish. Many state and private hatcheries 
are also in existence which distribute fis 
to state waters. 
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Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated March, 1868 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 

ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 

GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 

PEABODY, BROWN, ROWLEY & STOREY, Counsel 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 


JouN R. Macomser, Chairman of the Board, First 
Boston Corporation 

CHARLES G. BANCROFT, Vice-President and Treasurer, 
United Shoe Machinery Corporation 

Puitie STOCKTON, Chairman of Executive Committee, 
First National Bank of Boston 


Prosecuting Officers in Boston 
Telephone (Complaints, Ambulances) Longwood 6100 


L. WiLtLarp WALKER, Chief Officer 
Harry L. ALLEN Howarpd WILLAND 
Harvey R. FULLER J. ROBERT SMITH 
Davip A. BOLTON 


County Prosecuting Officers 


HERMAN N. DEAN, Boston Middlesex and Norfolk 
Frep T. VicKers, Wenham Eastern Essex 
WILLIAM W. HASWELL, Methuen Western Essex 
JosePpH E. HASWELL, Methuen Western Essex 
Frep F. HALL, Springfield 
Hampden, Hampshire and Franklin 
Rospert L. Dyson, Worcester Worcester 
CHARLES E. Brown, Attleboro, Bristol and Plymouth 
Harotp G. ANDREWS, Hyannis 
Barnstable, Dukes and Nantucket 
T. KinG HASWELL, Pittsfield Berkshire 


Rest Farm for Horses and Small Animal Shelter, 
Methuen 


W. W. HASWELL, Superintendent 


Other Small Animal Shelters of M. S. P. C. A. 


Boston, 170-184 Longwood Avenue 
Springfield, 53-57 Bliss Street 

Pittsfield, 224 Cheshire Road 

Attleboro, 3 Commonwealth Avenue 
Hyannis, State Road, Rte. 28, Centerville 
Wenham, Cherry Street 


Taunton Branch of Mass. S. P. C. A.—Mks. 
Howarp F. Woopwarb, Pres.; Mrs. THos. H. CAs- 
WELL, Sec. 

Northampton Branch of Mass. S. P. C. A.—Mnrs. 
F. E. Dow, Pres.; Miss JANE BIGELOW, Treas. 

Great Barrington Branch of Mass. S. P. C. A.— 
COUNTESS CARDELLI, Pres.; Mrs. DONALD U. WorTH- 
INGTON, Treas. 


Women’s Auxiliary of the Mass. S. P. C. A., 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston—Mnrs. EDITH WASHBURN 
CLARKE, Pres.; Mrs. GEorGE D. CoLpAs, Ch. Work 
Com. First Friday. 

Springfield Branch Auxiliary—Mrs. Morton B. 
MINER, Pres.; Mrs. HERBERT F. PAYNE, Treas. Second 
Thursday. 

Winchester Branch Auxiliary —Mrs. EDITH WASH- 
BURN CLARKE, Pres.; Mrs. JOHN HAMILTON CLARKE, 
Treas. Second Thursday. 


MONTHLY REPORT OF MASS. S. P. C. A. 


Miles traveled by humane officers.. 15,758 
Animals exenumed 4,808 
Animals placed in homes ....... 241 
Lost animals restored to owners. . 55 
Number of prosecutions......... 6 
Number of convictions.......... 6 
Horses taken from work........ 11 
Horses humanely put to sleep.... 32 
Small animals humanely put to sleep 2,492 
Stock-yards and Abattoirs 
Animals inspected ............. 59,204 
Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 
13 
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HOSPITAL 
and Dispensary for Animals | 
184 Longwood Avenue Telephone, Longwood 6100 | 


| ANGELL MEMORIAL ANIMAL | 


Veterinarians 


| 
| 
. DAILEY, v.M.v., Chief of Staff | 
SCHNEIDER, v.M.p., Asst. Chief 
. SCHROEDER, D.v.M. | 
SCHNELLE, | 
. MUNSON, v.M.p. | 
BLAKELY, 


ARRY L. ALLEN, Superintendent 


Springfield Branch 


Telephone 4-7355 
53-57 Bliss Street, Springfield, Mass. 


Veterinarians 
A. R. EVANS, V.M.D. H. 


. L. SMEAD, D.V.M. 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR SEPTEMBER 
At 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 


Cases entered in Hospital ........ 864 
Cases entered in Dispensary ...... 2,088 
671 
At Springfield Branch, 53 Bliss Street 
Cases entered in Hospital ........ 146 
Cases entered in Dispensary ...... 599 
Totals 


Hospital cases since opening, Mar. 


Dispensary Cases ............... 438,843 
Total .............. 614,385 


Letter from a Dog 
MARSHALL and ELSPETH BRAGDON 


To the S. P. C. A. 
Bliss Street, Springfield :— 


Here’s our dollar ... the dollar due 

To the S. P. C. A. and we do mean you— 
And a hearty bark from our foolish setter 
Who in spite of herself is getting better; 
She'll yelp to the high and windy heavens 
Her gratitude to Dr. Evans, 

And give up her daily bowl of feed 

‘If it were wanted by Dr. Smead; 

And, with due regard to dog propriety 
She sends her thanks to the whole Society! 


PS: 
She says, “Remember me most corderly 
To the exceedingly kind and helpful orderly, 
And also the girl at the desk whose voice 
Is what makes a scared little dog rejoice!” 


Northampton Branch 


At a meeting of the Northampton Branch 
of the Massachusetts S. P. C. A., held Sep- 
tember 19, Mrs. Eleanor P. Howes reported 
that since January, 1939, 243 dogs and 121 
cats have been received at the animal 
shelter at the Happy Hunting Kennels. As 
many as 18 cats and six or seven dogs have 
been brought to the shelter in a single day. 
Homes have been found for many of these 
animals, some of whom developed into very 
valuable pets. Attention was called to the 
valuable co-operation of the police depart- 
ment in rescuing animals, and to the fact 
that the district S. P. C. A. officer comes 
to the shelter once a week to remove un- 
wanted animals to Springfield. 
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Annual Bazaar 


HE annual Bazaar of the Women’s 

Auxiliary of the Massachusetts S. P. 
C. A. will be held at the Society’s Head- 
quarters, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, 
Wednesday, November 8, from 10 a.m. to 
5 p.m. when the institution will be open to 
the public. All interested in the welfare of 
animals are cordially invited to be present. 

Mrs. Edith Washburn Clarke, president 
of the Auxiliary, is general chairman, 
with Mrs. George A. Ramlose, chairman of 
hostesses. Luncheon will be served at 12:30 
under the direction of Mrs. Arthur W. 
Hurlburt. Mrs. Charles E. Staniek will be 
in charge of the bridge from 2 to 4 p.m. 

Chairmen of the various tables are as 
follows: Food, Mrs. Herbert E. Prescott; 
household, Mrs. George Colton Moore; 
“grandma’s attic,’ Mrs. Edwin R. Will; 
candy, Mrs. Edward K. Bennett; literature, 
Miss Catherine Walker, assisted by Miss 
Katharine Piper. There will also be flower 
and “opportunity” tables. The “fan” will 
be in charge of Mrs. John A. Dykeman and 
Miss Marieanne Morrill. Mr. Machon H. 
Kelpik will have a display of East Indian 
prints. Prophecy will be under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Frank E. Towne. 

Contributions of funds or articles for 
sale will be greatly appreciated and may 
be sent to Mrs. Willard Bliss, 180 Long- 
wood Avenue, Boston. 

Attention is called to the change of time 
of the monthly meetings of the Women’s 
Auxiliary which, in the future, will be held 
on the first Friday of the month instead of 
the first Tuesday. 


Must American Fondouk in 
Fez be Closed Temporarily? 


The latest news from Fez tells us that 
Superintendent Delon of the Fondouk has 
been called to service, which leaves all the 
work there, at the moment, without a head. 
Mr. Williams, the honorary secretary, has 
had to telegraph Delon as follows: 

“See Maitre Dumas” (a lawyer in Fez 
and warm friend of the Fondouk), “have 
him offer the Fondouk and personnel to 
the authorities, then pay salaries until au- 
thorities take possession. If authorities re- 
fuse, pay salaries and close the Fondouk.” 

All friends of the Fondouk, and those 
particularly who have so generously con- 
tributed toward its work, will learn of this 
with sincere regret. The Fondouk has been 
doing a splendid work. It has won the con- 
fidence of the officials of the city of Fez, 
of the Pacha, and has helped beyond our 
expectations in awakening a wider humane 
sentiment. It has relieved any amount of 
suffering and it has prevented a great deal 
of suffering. But war is war, and our only 
hope is that it will soon be possible to 
reopen that fine institution. 


Endowed stalls and kennels are needed 
in the Angell Memorial Animal Hos- 
pital. Payments of thirty-five dollars 
for a kennel or seventy-five dollars for 
a stall will insure a suitable marker 
inscribed with donor’s name. Terms of 
permanent endowment of free stalls and 
kennels will be given upon application to 
the Treasurer. 
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Peace ON EARTH, - 


KINDNESS, JUSTICE 
AND Mercy TO 
Every LivinG 
CREATURE. 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell 


For rates of membership in both of our Societies 
see back cover. Checks should be made payable to 
Treasurer. 


Incorporated 1889 


Officers of the American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 

ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 

GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 

PEABODY, BROWN, ROWLEY & STOREY, Counsel 
Trustees of Permanent Funds 


JOHN R. MAcomBER, Chairman of the Board, First 
Boston Corporation 


CHARLES G. BANCROFT, Vice-President and Treasurer, 
United Shoe Machinery Corporation 


PHILIP STOCKTON, Chairman of Executive Committee, 
First National Bank of Boston 


Foreign Corresponding Representatives 


Colombia 
Luis Pareja Cornejo............... Ecuador 
Charles A. Williams............. France 
Leonard T. Hawksley............. Italy 
India 
Mrs. Mary P. E. Nitobe........... Japan 
Mrs. Marie C. E. Houghton........ Madeira 
Mexico 
Spain 
Mrs. Alice W. Manning........... Turkey 


Humane Press Bureau 


Mrs. Edith Washburn Clarke, Secretary 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston 


Field Workers of the Society 
Mrs. Alice L. Park, Palo Alto, California 
Mrs. Katherine Weathersbee, Atlanta, Georgia 
Rev. F. Rivers Barnwell, Fort Worth, Texas 
Rev. John W. Lemon, Ark, Virginia 
Miss Lucia F. Gilbert, Boston, Massachusetts 
Mrs. Jennie R. Toomim, Chicago, Illinois 
Seymour Carroll, Columbia, South Carolina 
Rev. R. E. Griffith, De Land, Florida 

Field Representative 

Dr. Wm. F. H. Wentzel, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Field Lecturer in Massachusetts 
Ella A. Maryott 


SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES OF FIELD 
WORKERS FOR SEPTEMBER, 1939 


Number of Bands of Mercy formed, 257 
Number of addresses made, 175 
Number of persons in audiences, 23,468 


For Retired Workers 


E are receiving gifts to the Ameri- 

can Humane Education Society as a 
trust fund, the interest to be used for the 
benefit of field missionaries and others who 
have spent their lives in promoting humane 
education. Already several cases have come 
to our attention and are being relieved in 
this way. We will welcome your contribu- 
tion to this fund. 

Please make checks payable to Treas- 
urer, American Humane Education Society, 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, and specify 
that the amount contributed is for the Hu- 
mane Education Trust Fund. 
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Humane Education at the 
Albany Convention 


HURSDAY evening, September 14, 

was devoted entirely to Humane Edu- 
cation at the recent annual meeting of the 
American Humane Association in Albany, 
and proved to be one of the most interest- 
ing sessions of the entire convention. In 
addition to the many delegates a number 
of children of third-grade age made up 
the audience which listened to a unique 
presentation, entitled “Nifter McGregor,” 
by Miss Virginia Sedgwick, director of 
humane education of the Anti-Cruelty So- 
ciety, Chicago. In a charming manner 
Miss Sedgwick told the story of a puppy’s 
career, with many amusing anecdotes and 
frequent bits of advice on the proper care 
and handling of such pets, and illustrated 
by drawings shown on the screen. Herbert 
A. Steinke, director of art in the public 
schools of Albany, was next introduced to 
discuss “Humane Education through Art.” 
This was a very helpful talk from a most 
enthusiastic teacher who realizes the im- 
portance of the humane point of view in 
judging posters submitted in our annual 
contests. 

During the evening Mrs. Jennie R. 
Toomim of Chicago spoke briefly of her 
work, under the auspices of the Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society, in the 
schools of Chicago, in which the Illinois Hu- 
mane Society generously co-operates. Guy 
Richardson, secretary, called attention to 
this being the fiftieth anniversary of the 
American Humane Education Society of 
Boston and briefly referred to the work of 
its dozen field representatives from Maine 
to California. Richard C. Craven, field 
secretary of the American Humane Asso- 
ciation, who was presiding over this sec- 
tion of the meeting, added words of con- 
gratulation to the Humane Education So- 
ciety and lauded the efforts of its various 
workers in states which he has visited. 


Good News from Fez 


Our readers, interested in the Fondouk 
in Fez, Morocco, will be glad to see the 
following from Mr. Delon, Superintendent 
of the Fondouk: 

“T am pleased to tell you that, after the 
visit Dr. Bouguereau and I made to the 
Commissaire du Gouvernement, presenting 
him three animals badly injured with hot 
irons and making a complaint against 
native blacksmiths, who so badly use hot 
irons for treating (?) lame animals—and 
I suppose also a little owing to our circular 
in three languages which has been dis- 
tributed to all the Arab authorities—the 
Prevost of Merchants (Mohtasseb) has for- 
bidden treatment of animals in such a way. 
He told us that he would send to the 
Pacha for fine or prison owners of animals 
who would be presented by us or by Police 
Dept.” 

This custom of burning horses and mules 
with red-hot irons for lameness and many 
other troubles has been almost universal in 
that part of the Orient. 

Here is Superintendent Delon’s report of 
the number of outpatients at the Fondouk 
during the month of August: 61 horses, 33 
mules; 56 donkeys; 2 dogs. Total: 152. 
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Mrs. M. Jennie Kendall 


NE of the best known women in New 
Hampshire, Mrs. M. Jennie Kendall, 
of Nashua, died September 28 at the age 
of 81. For fifty years she had been prom- 
inent in humane work. She was the first 
woman in the state to be appointed deputy 
sheriff, holding that post from 1906 to 1908, 
when she brought many cases of cruelty 
to animals into court. As president of the 
New Hampshire Women’s Humane Society, 
and later as vice-president of the Humane 
Society, her influence was felt throughout 
the Granite State, where she was the per- 
sonal friend of state and national officials. 
Locally, she was always ready to receive 
telephone calls for the relief not only of 
suffering animals but also of needy chil- 
dren and aged persons. She was an active 
director of the Protestant Orphanage in 
Nashua, and through her efforts was estab- 
lished the Proctor Cemetery for Animals, 
in that city, now containing 150 graves 
of pets. Her interests were nation-wide, in- 
cluding frequent attendance at the national 
conventions. Her marked interest in hu- 
mane education led to her election as a 
director of the American Humane Educa- 
tion Society, in 1918, where she served unti! 
her death, often making the trip from 
Nashua to Boston to attend the meetings. 
The largely attended funeral was held 
in the Unitarian Church, of which she had 
been an active member, on September 30. 
In its issue for that day, the Nashua Tele- 
graph, for which Mrs. Kendall had served 
as a local reporter, carried a leading edi- 
torial, ““A Remarkable Woman,” in which 
her many virtues and her great service to 
the community were recounted: “Her main 
life work was devoted to Humane Society 
activities. In this field she was the perfect 
crusader.” 

Mrs. Kendall is survived by four broth- 
ers and one sister besides her son, Walter 
M. Kendall, Esq., of Attleboro (a director 
and former treasurer of the Massachusetts 
S. P. C. A.), and an adopted son, George 
Angell Kendall, of Cape Neddick, Maine. 
Appropriate resolutions and expressions of 
sympathy for her family were passed by 
the directors of the American Humane 
Education Society at their October meeting. 


You Might Help 


One of our very faithful workers in 
Texas, the Rev. F. Rivers Barnwell, who 
has been for many years doing a large 
work among the colored school children of 
that state, meeting many teachers and 
other groups of influential leaders, is won- 
dering if there is not someone among our 
readers who would be glad to furnish a 
moving-picture apparatus for use. 
There is no doubt that this would be of 
very great value to him. The cost of such 
a device would be in the neighborhood of 
$250. 

If any reader would like to help in this 
we should be glad to receive his gift. If a 
sufficient amount is not raised, the money 
would be returned. 


It is incumbent upon women, who com- 
pose half the human race, to form with 
ferocious energy a coalition against war. 


H. LA FontTAINE (Nobel Peace Prize) 
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Annual Humane Meeting 


NUSUALLY large attendance marked 

the sessions of the sixty-third annual 
meeting of the American Humane Associa- 
tion, at Hotel Ten Eyck, Albany, N. Y., 
September 11 to 15. On Monday and 
Tuesday, both forenoon and afternoon, ad- 
dresses were presented on various phases of 
the work of the children’s societies. At the 
dinner meeting, Monday, the principal 
speaker was Sanford Bates, executive di- 
rector of the Boys’ Clubs of America, whose 
inspiring address was not devoid of ani- 
mal anecdotes. 

Wednesday forenoon was given up to 
papers on various phases of animal protec- 
tion. On Thursday morning “Humane Work 
in Cuba” was described by Mrs. Jeanne Z. 
Vda. de Pesant, director of the Bando de 
Piedad de Cuba, Havana. Its history was 
traced to the early beginnings and remark- 
able activities of the late Mrs. Jeannette 
Ryder. Under the title “Those Movies!” 
Eric H. Hansen, general manager of the 
American Humane Association, told of his 
visit to Hollywood and presented graphic- 
ally the plight of animals in the movies 
today, telling of present efforts to control 
the situation and outlining plans for future 
action. 

Dogs had their “day” Thursday after- 
noon, when several specialists appeared on 
the program, including Arthur Roland, 
“Common-sense City Dog Control.” Mor- 
gan Dennis, “The Artist and His Dogs’; 
Charles W. Friedrichs, secretary of the San 
Francisco S. P. C. A., “Animal Pit Con- 
tests,” in which he told how the new law 
preventing cock-fighting in California was 
passed; and Richard Meany of the Bide-a- 
Wee Home for Animals, New York, “Identi- 
fication of Dogs by Nose Printing,” illus- 
trated by lantern slides of various nose 
prints. 

On Friday forenoon a paper, “The Gath- 
ering of Evidence,” by L. Willard Walker, 
chief officer of the Massachusetts S. P. C. 
A., was followed by a discussion as to the 
value of photographs as court evidence; 
methods of handling horse accidents, with 
or without an ambulance, were given by 
James E. Smith, chief agent of the West- 
ern Pennsylvania S. P. C. A., Pittsburgh; 
and Robert Coles of the American S. P. 
C. A., New York City, described with char- 
acteristic humor his methods of rescuing 
stray cats and gave actual demonstra- 
tions of them. The final session, Friday 
afternoon, opened with a round table dis- 
cussion of several practical problems in 
animal work, and closed with a talk on 
“Bruised Meat,” by H. R. Smith, general 
manager of the National Livestock Loss 
Prevention Board, Chicago. There was an 
elaborate bruised meat exhibit in charge 
of Miss M. L. Wyman of Boston, secretary 
of the Eastern States Livestock Loss Pre- 
vention Association. 

At the dinner for the animal section, 
Wednesday evening, Thornton W. Burgess 
of Springfield, Mass., was the principal 
speaker. He gave vivid accounts of some 
of his experiences with animals, wild and 
domestic, using lantern-slide illustrations. 

The American Humane Education So- 
ciety of Boston had a large display of 
literature and posters in a room opposite 
the auditorium, while the American Hu- 
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A BEAUTIFUL CAT IS A LASTING JOY 
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wife took it upon her bed 
—whereupon Smoky 
promptly got down. The 
next morning we found 
her in the basement, still 
further crestfallen and 
wholly unwilling to eat. 
Entirely absent were all 
her usual greetings and 
evidences of happiness. 
Smoky was heart-broken. 
But she never once mo- 
lested the little one. 

I remarked that we 
would have to be particu- 
larly careful if we let 
Smoky out. It was a good 
thing I had that thought. 
In the afternoon my wife 
let her out for some exer- 
cise, but not until I had 
gone to the street, near 
the cat’s usual exit from 
the yard. 

Just to see if my sus- 
picion was correct, I hid 
across the street. Smoky 
sat on the porch a few 
minutes, and seemed to 
be thinking the situation 
over. Then slowly 
walked out to the street— 
and started her doubtful 
future. Where she would 
have gone no one knows, 
but she was abdicating; 


mane Association held its annual display in 
the spacious rooms of its new building at 
135 Washington Avenue, where were held 
the dedication exercises and also the hu- 
mane education meeting, both described in 
separate articles in this issue. 


Jealousy in Cats 
LESTER BANKS 


SUSPECT that my wife and I are known 

as particularly fond of cats; for twice 
during the last few weeks kittens have 
been left in the alley near our basement 
door. 

In the first case I found a good home 
for the little fellow without much trouble; 
but the other baby, only about five weeks 
old, was a female, and though I went to 
all the neighbors’ houses within two blocks, 
no one would accept it. Strange, too, for 
it was a beautiful blue with white mark- 
ings, and fully half Persian. 

With a cat of our own and a “half inter- 
est” in two living near by, we didn’t really 
want another, but finally decided to keep it. 
Since losing our beloved black-and-white 
“Boots,” we’ve felt that responsibility for 
one pet at a time is about all we can carry. 

Our cat, “Smoky,” resented the stranger’s 
presence. She will play with most any cat 
in the yard, but as soon as she saw that 
the kitten was to be adopted, she would 
have nothing to do with it. Ordinarily, in 
the house she had always carried her great 
fan-like tail over her back (almost touching 
her head with it), but the tail went down, 
and she moped about with a sad expression 
in her big eyes. Even my wife could not 
pet her into purring, and she ate virtually 
nothing. 

The first night the kitten cried, and my 


I’m as sure of that as I 
ever was of anything. 

I walked after her, calling her name. She 
stopped, but as I started to pick her up 
she slapped at me (for the first time), and 
proceeded. I followed, called again, and 
this time took her up. 

My wife had the kitten shut up in the 
basement. Smoky searched, and when she 
didn’t find the “nuisance,” began to cheer 
up a bit. We kept them apart in that way 
until, by phone, we next day located a 
home for the kitten. 

The incident confirmed my contention 
that cats have individuality just as do dogs 
and horses. Many times we’ve had more 
than one cat, and usually each seemed 
more contented for the other’s presence. 
But with Smoky it was radically different. 
She has never known any but her present 
home, has never been much petted by any- 
one but my wife and me. We never allow 
other persons to feed our pets. Smoky is, 
thus, a one-place cat, a one-family pet, and 
will never submit to a division of her home 
and her mistress’s love. She isn’t at all ill- 
tempered, but sensitive; and, believe me, 
most well-bred cats are. 


A Coyote Howls 
MARJORIE HUNT PETTIT 


A rogue he well may be— 
A picaroon, 

In gaunt relief 
Against the prairie moon. 

But when he lifts his muzzle 
To the sky, 

The night is flagellated 
By his ery; 

The dismal notes 
Re-echo and rebound, 

Like northern lights 
Translated into sound. 
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A PROUD MOTHER AND HER EIGHT-MONTHS-OLD SON 
These cocker spaniels are owned by Ralph Harris, North Scituate, Massachusetts, 


who took the photograph 


Bad Man’s Dog 


CLARENCE L. VOSE 


C DONALD was feared and hated by 

man and beast. In the forested vai- 
ley in British Columbia where he lived and 
trapped he was known as a dangerous, vio- 
lent man. He was a bully to his scattered 
neighbors, and the cruelty he displayed in 
trapping even revolted other hardened 
trappers. Men avoided him when he came 
by, and women called their children in and 
closed the doors. 


But by far the most open haters of 
McDonald were the dogs of the neighbor- 
hood. Whether or not it was the scent of 
trapped animals on his clothing, or that 
they could sense his innate cruelty, dogs at 
his approach would go into a savage frenzy. 
From the smallest terrier to the largest 
mastiff they growled and barked and had 
to be called off from biting him. When the 
dogs in the settlement began barking fero- 
ciously, people would say, “McDonald, the 
trapper, is coming.” And often they were 
right. 

McDonald hated dogs as much as they 
hated him. And he was afraid of them. 
Whenever he saw one coming toward him 
he would aim his rifle at it until the owner 
called it away. Many a pet came up miss- 
ing when the owner was not there to 
rescue it. 

As the years passed old age came on to 
the trapper, and he became mild under its 
influence. No longer did he bully his neigh- 
bors, but he tried to make friends with 


them. Most of them could not forget his 
past actions, however, and left him alone. 
He was a lonely old man whose life was 
unbrightened by friendship with man or 
beast. 

Then one day someone gave him a puppy. 
It became the talk of the valley that Me- 
Donald had a dog. Some predicted that it 
wouldn’t last, that the dog would fear and 
hate him like dogs always did. Others said 
that the trapper would someday have a 
fit of rage and shoot the animal. 

But the old man lavished all his affection 
on the puppy and the puppy returned it. 
It grew to be a fine, large dog of hound 
extraction. Wherever McDonald went his 
dog was sure to be with him, and whatever 
the man had good to eat he was sure to 
divide with his dog. They loved each other, 
these two. 

Whenever the old man met anyone he 
would boast how clever his dog was, and 
people seeing his eager old face would for- 
get their distrust and gossip with him, the 
thing for which his lonely old heart had 
been craving. Even the neighborhood dogs 
lost their fear and hatred of him. He had 
learned to like them and they knew it. 


Hard times came. McDonald had little 
money and was too old to earn a living by 
trapping. And he was far too proud to 
take charity. Eventually people remem- 
bered they hadn’t seen the old man for 
some time, and some decided to look in on 
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him. They found him in pitiful shape, too 
weak from starvation to walk. Then they 
noticed that the dog was still plump. Me- 
Donald, the cruel and heartless, had gone 
without food so his dog would not be 
hungry. 

The old man never recovered from his 
ordeal. After his death he had one mourner 
whose howls of grief could only be stilled 
by a merciful bullet from a_ neighbovr’s 
rifle. 


First Century Dog Tribute 


JASPER B. SINCLAIR 


NE of the earliest of man’s tributes to 
the dog was written some nineteen 
hundred years ago. 

Columella was the author. He was a 
popular writer on agricultural matters and 
domestic animals. A citizen of first century 
Rome, Columella wrote with sincerity and 
understanding. One of his books was en- 
tirely devoted to dogs. 


His eulogy on the watch-dog is prob- 
ably one of the first of the kind ever writ- 
ten. Certainly it still deserves to be ranked 
among the best—after nineteen centuries 
of literature on the subject. 

“What man living,” asks Columella, “can 
proclaim more distinctly and with so great 
vociferation the approach of a beast or a 
thief as he can do with his barking? What 
servant is there, that loves his master 
more, what keeper less liable to bribes and 
corruption? What watchman can be found 
more vigilant? 

“In a word, who will be more steady in 
avenging your injuries or in protecting you 
from them? Wherefore, an husbandman 
ought to purchase and maintain this ani- 
mal even among the very first things, be- 
cause he keeps and guards both the manor 
house and the fruits, and the family and 
the cattle.” 

Columella then goes on to explain the 
three kinds of dogs associated with man- 
kind. 


“One kind is chosen to protect us against 
the snares and insidiousness of men...a 
second is chosen for repelling injuries of 
men and wild beasts, and this kind watches 
over the stables and fields at home, and the 
cattle when they are feeding abroad.” 

In defining the third kind, he expressed 
himself rather strongly against the farm- 
ers of his day who were more interested in 
“sport” than in the care of their farms: 

“A third kind is provided for hunting 
withal; and this not only gives no assist- 
ance to the husbandman but it takes him 
off his business and makes him lazy and 
slothful; therefore we must speak of the 
house dog and that of the shepherd, for 
the hunting dog does not at all belong to 
our profession.” 


Columella may have lacked sympathy for 
the hunter and the “sportsman,” but there 
is no doubt that he displayed a sincere 
understanding of our friend, the dog, that 
has not been improved upon by all subse- 
quent writers on the subject. 


Our readers are urged to clip from ‘Our 
Dumb Animals” various articles and_ re- 
quest local editors to republish. Such copies 
will be made good by us upon application. 
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Horse Sense 
JANET F. WALLACE 


HAT new horse,” said Dad, “is a 
stupid creature. I’m afraid he will 
never learn to stay with the herd.” 

None of us really liked “Gyp.” Of course, 
we were kind to him, but we were kind to 
all of our horses. We loved them. But Gyp? 
Well, Gyp was different. He sort of didn’t 
belong. 

Dad had purchased the horse from a 
farmer ten miles away. Gyp had been born 
and raised on the ranch from which Dad 
had bought him, and he aimed to hold on to 
his old home. Every time a corral or barn 
gate was left open by mistake, every time 
Gyp was left for one unguarded moment 
not securely tied to a post, he’d dash away 
to his old home at a brisk gallop. 

And every time Gyp ran away it meant 
the loss of half a day for a boy or girl and 
a pony, not to mention the half day of rest 
Gyp managed to sneak. We lived in the 
foothills of the Rockies in eastern Montana 
ou a homestead, and it was in the busy 
spring season. 

At first, we kept Gyp in the barn nights. 
But the winter’s supply of hay was becom- 
ing exhausted, so finally Dad decided to 
“stake” the runaway out. He tied the 
horse’s halter to a long rope, and fastened 
it securely to an iron stake driven into the 
ground. The rope was long enough so that 
Gyp could graze at will on the deep, tender 
prairie grass. Still, he’d tug and tug at 
the rope and some nights he’d manage to 
pull up the stake and go galloping across 
the rolling hills. 

Then, on one of his jaunts, Gyp lost his 
halter, the rope and the stake. Dad bought 
a new rope and another iron stake, but he 
couldn’t afford a hew halter. That night he 
tied the rope around Gyp’s neck, being 
careful to tie it so it wouldn’t choke the 
animal. 

In the dead of night there was a thun- 
derous, “Knock, knock, KNOCK!” at the 
cabin door. 

“Who’s there?” yelled Dad, as he lit the 
kerosene lamp. We all bounded out of bed 
and trooped to the door behind him. 

Dad unbolted the door and opened it. 
There stood Gyp! He could hardly breathe, 
his eyes were swollen almost shut. Some- 
how, he had managed to wrap that rope 
around his nose. Then he had jerked, a 
mighty jerk, pulled up the stake and tight- 
ened the rope. 

Dad loosened the rope from around Gyp’s 
nose in a hurry. The horse, we found, was 
less hurt than frightened. Dad let him 
loose and he stayed outside the cabin door 
till morning. 

Gyp had known enough not to run away 
that night. He knew where to go. He’d 
even pawed at the door to awaken us. We 
felt guilty that we hadn’t liked him. Any- 
way, who wouldn’t want to go back to their 
own old home where they’d been born and 
raised? 

We were glad we’d been kind to him, or 
he might not have come to us. Gyp never 
went back to his old home again. That 
experience cured him! 


Please remember the American Humane 
Education Society, Boston, in your will. _, 


MOTHERLY ADMONITIONS RECEIVE UNDIVIDED ATTENTION 


The Burro Built a Nation 
DOROTHY L. PILLSBURY 


Y Otomie Indian guide slackened 

the speed of the rickety Fordcito, 
and dodged a long-eared, sardonic burro, 
spread out in the exact center of the Mexi- 
can highway. “Lucky we didn’t hit him, 
Senora. Plenty of trouble for us! The 
burro, Senora, has built this country, 
opened the mines, hauled the logs and the 
stone for the villages, plowed the ground 
for the beans and the pumpkins and car- 
ried our chickens and pottery to market. 
With the burro, we manage to exist, Se- 
nora, without him, we —we die.” 

Every road and trail in Mexico feels the 
pressure of delicate little hooves. Long 
strings of burros, almost lost under stalks 
of bananas, crates of mangos, sugar cane, 
coops of chickens and stacks of hay, give 
the quaint impression that the load is 
walking off under its own power. Many a 
coffin I have seen roped to the little ani- 
mal’s back, headed perilously toward a 
mountain village and burying ground. 
When it rains, the burro walks calmly in 
the front door and joins the family. On 
Saturday and Sunday he supports the 
pulque drinkers home from the “cantina.” 
On fiesta and market days he not only 
transports the little pigs and chickens and 
charcoal to be sold but the youngest 
“ninos” and sometimes the mother, her- 
self, elegant under a black cotton umbrella. 
More often the man of the house rides, far 
back on the soft rump of the little animal. 
The senor’s long legs dangle almost to the 
ground and he carries in front of him the 
sharp-edged, yard-long knife, the “machete” 
with which he cuts a path through the 
jungle, kills snakes, chops the tops off of 
cocoanuts and slays his enemies. 

“Why,” asked the scandalized American 
of the man riding cozily to town on his 
burro while his wife and children trudged 


on foot in the rear, “why don’t you let your 
wife ride?” 

“But, Senor,” replied the puzzled Mexi- 
can, “you can see. My wife—she does not. 
have a burro.” 


“*Selim,’”’ the Terrible 


RALPH FENWICK 


HIS little story came to me through a. 

direct descendant of the hostler for 
the stables at Mount Vernon. This was 
before George Washington became Presi-- 
dent of the United States. 

Mr. Washington was very fond of a. 
snow-white riding horse by the name of 
“Selim.” No other mount was brought to- 
him unless by special command. But this 
Selim had ideas and these were shown his 
master as well as the hostler. Selim never- 
allowed a switch or crop carried by his 
rider and he took devious ways to so inform 
him of this desire. 

At one time Washington, with his step- 
daughter, Nellie Custis, visited a relative- 
in Virginia, and on their return Washing- 
ton had a switch from a pink rosebush 
that he had greatly admired. 

On mounting Selim he carried the switch 
with him. No sooner was he in the saddle; 
than the horse began rearing and plunging. 
Nellie Custis, on her horse near by, cried. 
out to him, “It’s the switch, Father! It’s 
the switch!” 

Washington laughed. “Certainly, certain- 
ly,” he admitted, and handed the offending - 
rose switch to the young girl. Selim was 
now as tractable as a young lamb. The 
story goes that Washington patted his sleek 
neck instead of scolding him for his be- 
havior. It is also generally mentioned in 
hostler stories that Mr. Washington was 
never known to mistreat one of his horses. 
They seemed to take on some of the dig- 
nity of their master and to display this in - 
their prancing gait and carriage of head. 
and tail. 
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Che Band of Merry 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 
E. A. MARYOTT, State Organizer 
PLEDGE 
1 will try to be kind to all living creatures and 
try to protect them from cruel usage. 


The American Humane Education Society will send 
to every person who forms a Band of Mercy of thirty 
members, and sends the name chosen for the Band 
and the name and post-office address of the presi- 
dent who has been duly elected, special Band of 
Mercy literature and a gilt badge for the president. 
See inside front cover for prices of literature and 
Band of Mercy Supplies. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


Two hundred and seventy-two new Bands 
of Mercy were reported during September. 
Of these, 212 were in Illinois, 30 in Geor- 
gia, 11 in the Philippine Islands, eight in 
Pennsylvania, seven in Virginia, two in 
Maine, and one each in Minnesota and New 
York. 


Total number Bands of Mercy organ- 
ized by Parent American Society, 242,402. 


Make Humane Scrapbook 


The Band of Mercy of the Washburn 
School, Duluth, Minnesota, reports: “We 
are now making a scrapbook with animal 
pictures, clippings, and original stories, etc. 
This book is to be sent to the Superintend- 
ent of Schools at Bowen, Illinois, to be 
used in the schools. It has been reported 
that some boys were cruelly whipping a 
pony in that town, and we decided that 
the humane scrapbook would do some good.” 


Christmas Giving 


Let us avoid giving books which illus- 
trate cruelty, or which encourage hunting 
or trapping, or which illustrate robbery or 
wrong-doing, or glorify war. There are 
many attractive and interesting books pub- 
lished which tell of noble deeds of men and 
women. There are also many good books 
in regard to our animals friends which are 
educational as well as entertaining. We 
may select as gifts for children, with the 
same thought in view, toys which tend to 
instill in the youthful minds thoughts of 
kindness and love for all living creatures. 


| 
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Quickening 


MARION H. ADDINGTON 


Some sights there are that ever 
My spirit quickens to: 
With morning-glory faces 
All freshly washed with dew, 
And scarlet maples on a hill 
With sunlight streaming through; 


The crescent moon a-cradling 
Her one white tiny star; 

A hidden nest of grasses 
Where baby rabbits are, 

And lady birches by a pool 
Seen silver from afar! 


Box Tortoises 


ALFRED S. CAMPBELL 


OR some years we have been “collect- 

ing” box tortoises. I do not mean that 
we keep them in captivity. When we find 
one walking on the highway, where it is 
certain to get run over sooner or later, we 
pick it up and bring it home, where it 
finds a safe shelter in the garden or in the 
woods. They repay us by eating insects 
of all kinds. 

Box tortoises are the most harmless of 
creatures. When surprised by an enemy 
they merely hiss and retire into their shells 
until the danger is past. They live on 
insects, grubs, caterpillars and green food. 
Each has its individual markings, yellow 
or orange on black, and it is interesting to 
remember these patterns and watch to see 
the same tortoises come back to the same 
spot every year. 

In early summer the females lay rather 
elongated eggs, from which in due time 
hatch the babies, which are about two 
inches in diameter. The shell, which is soft 
at first, soon hardens, and off they go in 
search of their first meal. The mother 
tortoise merely lays the eggs in a _ hole 
which she has dug in the ground and then 
lets Nature do the rest. 

When cold weather approaches, the tor- 
toises, young and old, dig deep into the 
ground, and hibernate until spring. They 
must go below the frost line in regions 
where the winters are cold, for freezing 
will kill them. For 
this reason it is best 
to leave them alone 
after the first of 
September, that 
they can choose their 
hibernating spot at 
leisure. 


If you have toma- 
toes in your garden 
you will need to tie 
them up on a pole or 
trellis, for tortoises 
are very fond of those 
vegetables, and will 
eat great holes in the 
juciest. 


However, when we 


. 


balance a few toma- 


“JANE” AND “JUAN,” BORN THE SAME DAY 


— toes against all the 
insects which the tor- 
toise also eats, we 


agree that we can 
well spare them. 
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On the Benson Animal Farm 


HIS picture comes to us from Benson’s 

Wild Animal Farm, Nashua, New 
Hampshire. The little girl, Miss Johanne 
Siegrist, who lives there and is having an 
extraordinary opportunity to study animal 
life, is ten years old. The colt, only six 
weeks of age, is one of her great pets. In 
addition she has a baby dwarf donkey from 
Ceylon, a baby deer and a baby monkey 
that has been brought up by bottle. They 
have all left by this time to take part in 
some moving-pictures in California. The 
child comes from a long line of distin- 
guished circus people who trace their an- 
cestry back, on her mother’s side, to the 
time of King James of England. Her future 
will likely be as a cireus rider, but her 
devotion to animals and her love for them 
will doubtless make her always their friend 
and defender. 


Words of Angelo Patri 


If you own a cat or dog feed it and 
shelter it from the winter weather. When 
you put the cat out on a cold night remem- 
ber she feels just as you would about it. 
“Where am I to go? How am I to keep 
warm?” No answer comes from the closed 
door and the poor thing meows a few times 
hoping you will relent and take her into 
the warm house again. Finding you won’t, 
she seeks some sheltered corner and tries 
to keep from freezing. Surely if you own a 
cat you can find a bed for her. You 
wouldn’t be so shabby in your treatment of 
a friend as to turn him out of the home 
you had offered him. 

When you have a family of new kittens 
and you can’t keep them try to find homes 
for them, and, failing that, destroy them in 
infancy. Don’t let them grow up and then 
throw them out on a roadside to starve or 
be run over or torn apart by dogs. A sense 
of responsibility to the creatures you have 
sheltered and who depend upon you is the 
feeling of a gentleman or a lady. As you 
are strong you are merciful. 

It seems these days as if some people 
shirked these responsibilities. Cats and 
dogs are thrown out of automobiles to 
shift for themselves or die. Cats are cats 
and dogs are dogs and both need the help 
of their human friends, the children. 
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They Shall Feast 


LALIA MITCHELL THORNTON 


I have a pocket full of nuts, 
A sack of crumbled bread, 

A piece of suet, fine and white,— 
So many to be fed. 

I have a little bag of seeds 
And half a shock of grain, 

No hungry eyes shall look to me 
And make their plea in vain. 

The weather suddenly grows cold, 
The papers warn of snow, 

And that is why I take a walk 
Down paths the pheasants know. 

A squirrel chatters on a limb, 
A rabbit whisks away,— 

I’m glad I have enough for all, 

And they shall feast today. 


A Strange Discovery 
HENRY H. GRAHAM 


OM FALCON, sheep herder, was busily engaged in hunt- 

ing for strays in the summer range. Suddenly, as he 
slowed up to cross a dry gulch he heard plaintive mewing 
sounds from a point near by. 

Some riders, in a hurry as Tom was, might have said to 
themselves, “Nothing but a stray cat. I won’t bother to inves- 
tigate.’ But not Tom. Kind-hearted and devoted to every- 
thing furred and feathered, he jumped off his horse and began 
an investigation. 

At first he failed to locate the animal. But patience was 
eventually rewarded, and a strange, heart-rending sight was 
before him. 

A big, gray house cat, doubtless belonging to some rancher 
in the vicinity, was held fast in a steel trap by the tail. It was 
whining dismally in pain, fright and rage and at first did not 
welcome Tom’s approach. 

With deft fingers Tom opened the hateful jaws, released 
the tail and seized the injured feline before it could get away. 
The cat appeared nearly scared to death. 

The cat had evidently stepped on the pan of a trap set for 
coyotes and had its tail caught before managing to jump to 
safety. Tom took the animal home, nursed and fed it carefully 
and finally turned it loose. But all creatures like kind treat- 
ment and this big gray fellow would not leave. Tom adopted 
it, naming it “Grayboy.” 

Tom’s practice of lending a kindly hand to creatures in 
distress would be a splendid one for everybody to cultivate. 
Whenever a plaintive cry is heard it should be looked into, for 
in most cases some animal or bird is in trouble and needs 
help. The wild and domestic creatures merit all of the devo- 
tion we can give them. 

“Make me humble, make me kind; 
Give me wisdom’s light of mind; 
A generous hand, a gentle heart, 
The power to do my useful part.” 
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“Betty”? Fawn 


WM. R. FORDER 


N a large, sheltered enclosure at the home of Mrs. Jacklin 

at North Bay, Ontario, lives little orphaned “Betty” Fawn. 
Betty Fawn’s mother was killed by a train when Betty was 
but a few hours old. Mr. Jacklin, a railway roadmaster, found 
Betty beside the railway tracks. She was nearly dead from 
lack of food. A shoe-box was procured and the tiny fawn was 
placed in it and brought home to be cared for by Mrs. Jacklin. 

This kind lady, who dearly loves animals, gave the fawn the 
best of care. It was she who named it Betty. Permission was 
obtained from the government authorities to keep the animai 
and a large wire enclosure was built. 

Here, every four hours, Betty is fed milk from a nursing 
bottle. Between times she gets water although, now, she is 
beginning to eat grass. After being fed, Betty wags her tail 
and tries to lick her mistress’s face in appreciation. 

Betty has become the pride of the neighborhood and chil- 
dren and adults flock from far and near to see this “deer” 
little animal. 

Betty would soon he killed if let loose now as she could not 
protect herself, but when she becomes old enough, Mrs. 
Jacklin says, they will probably turn her loose in the woods. 


Answers to “How Many ‘C’ Birds” puzzle last month: 
Catbird, chat, chewink, chickadee, chick, chicken, cock, cocka- 
too, cockateel, cockerel, coot, courser, cowbird, crow, cuckoo, 
curlew. 
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IN THE EDITOR’S LIBRARY 


WILD ANIMALS, compiled by Frances E. 
Clarke. 


These twenty-five “great wild animal 
stories of our day” have been carefully 
chosen by Miss Frances E. Clarke whose 
anthologies of great cat stories and of 
great dog stories are already known to our 
readers. The publishers think that the new 
volume is the finest of the series. Certainly 
it covers a wide range of animal subjects 
from the skunk and the fox to the circus 
lion and the elephant. 


Many distinguished writers are repre- 
sented, including William Beebe, James 
Oliver Curwood, Laurence Housman, “Bill 
Nye,” Grey Owl, and Dallas Lore Sharp. 
Other contributors, with their subjects, are 
William Henry Carr, the beaver; W. B. 
Conger, the cougar; Courtney Ryley 
Cooper, the circus lion; Jay Norwood Dar- 
ling, who deals with the conservation of 
wild life; Alan Devoe, the mole; Hal G. 
Evarts, the koala; Kenneth Gilbert, the 
skunk and the grizzly; Madelon Lulofs, the 
giant ape; George Manning-Sanders, the 
fox; Edison Marshall, the elephant; Laura 
Spencer Porter, the monkey; Edward A. 
Preble, who writes on our disappearing fur 
bearers; Archibald Rutledge, who testifies 
to the courage of wild animals and birds; 
Herbert Ravenel Sass, who gives intimate 
glimpses of a possum and other animals; 

. W. Schmoe and Samuel Scoville, Jr., 
who write on the black bear; Myron M. 
Stearns, the coyote; and Calvin W. Walker, 
the raccoon. 

Here is an array of animal lore and 
story, the best to be found anywhere, that 
at appeal strongly to all lovers of the 
wild. 


335 pp. $2.50. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. 


We have received from William Bacon 
Evans of Moorestown, New Jersey, a copy 
of “Chorus of Bird Voices, Sonnets, Battle- 
dore, Unconventional Verse,” ete. It con- 
sists of 95 pages, including three pages of 
notes, and is bound in paper covers. Many 
of these verses have appeared in The 
Friend, Philadelphia. The price is 25 cents, 
and copies may be obtained from the auth- 
or, at the above address, or from Friends 
Book Store, 302 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


Helps Hummingbird 


An Associated Press dispatch from Rock- 
port, Mass., published in the New York 
Sun, tells of one hummingbird which is 
going to fly South in style for the winter. 

Lewis F. Whitney, jewelry craftsman, 
found the bird last week, starving and 
helpless because its beak was stuck shut 
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with road tar. He nursed it back to health 
and prepared to let it go to join the south- 
ward migration of the birds. 

Members of the Salem Audubon Society 
cautioned him that the bird would not 
make it because the flowers upon which it 
subsists are not blooming at this time of 
year. So Mr. Whitney intends to take the 
bird to New York, put it on a transport 
plane and instruct the stewardess to turn 
it loose over the Carolinas. 


Field- Mouse 


G. CARDINAL LE GROS 


Field-mouse in your burrow, 
Underneath the furrow 
And the sky, 


Do you ever wonder, 
When my foot like thunder 
Passes by, 


If the spirit beaming 
In your heart is gleaming 
In my own?— 


If in joy and beauty, 
Love and hope and duty, 
We are one? 


Know that in the True 
I am always you,— 
You are I, 


Field-mouse in your burrow, 
Underneath the furrow 
And the sky. 


Most Popular Humane Films 
for Rent or Sale— 


“THE BELL OF ATRI” 


Illustrating Longfellow’s poem 
and 


“IN BEHALF OF ANIMALS” 


Showing work of the Massachusetts 
S. P. C. A. and its Animal Hospital, 
two reels 


Both available in 16 and 35 mm. 


Address 
SECRETARY, 180 Longwood Avenue 
Boston 


by it. 


TO OUR FRIENDS 


In making your will, kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our Society is 
“The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals’’; that it is the 
second incorporated (March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
in the country, and that it has no connection with any other similar Society. 

Any bequest especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospital should, nevertheless, be made to the Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals “for the use of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital,” as 
the Hospital is not incorporated but is the property of that Society and is conducted 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


I give to The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals (or 
to the American Humane Education Society), the sum of 
dollars (or, if other property, describe the property). 
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Executing Your Own Will 
AN ANNUITY PLAN 


You give to either of our two Societies 
any sum of money, and it will be used for 
the humane objects for which the Society 
is chartered. 

The Society will pay you semi-annually 
during your lifetime a fixed income on the 
sum given, depending upon your age at the 
time of the gift. 

In other words, you receive an assured 
income during your lifetime, and thereafter 
your gift will be used solely for the charitable 
purpose for which you made it. 


ADVANTAGES 
It is no experiment, 
There is no anxiety, 
No fluctuations in rate of income, 
No commissions, 
No legal expenses, 
No inheritance taxes, 
No waste of your estate by a 
will-contest. 


CONVENIENCES 


An income guaranteed to you during life 
by a financially sound corporation, the work 
of which dates from the year 1868. 

Your gift will not be subject to market 
fluctuations, or to the necessity of reinvest- 
ment at stated or unexpected periods. 

Your money, given while you live, can 
never be diverted to any other purpose. 

The wide financial experience and high 
standing of the trustees, John R. Macomber, 
Chairman of the Board, First Boston Cor- 
poration; Charles G. Bancroft, Vice-President 
and Treasurer of United Shoe Machinery Cor- 
poration; and Philip Stockton, Chairman of 
Executive Committee, First National Bank of 
Boston, to whom are entrusted the care 
and management of our invested funds, are 
a guaranty of the security of such an invest- 
ment. Persons of comparatively small means 
may, by this arrangement, obtain a better 
income for life than could be had with equal 
safety by the usual methods of investment, 
while avoiding the risks and waste of a will 
contest and ultimately promoting the cause 
of unfortunate animals. 


The Societies solicit correspondence upon 


this subject and will be glad to furnish all 
further details. 


Our Dumb Animals 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month by 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, 46 Central Street, Norwood, 
Massachusetts. Boston Office: 180 Longwood Av- 
enue. Address all communications to Boston. 


TERMS 


One dollar per year. Postage free to any part of 
the world. 


All dollar subscriptions sent direct to the office en- 
title the sender to membership in either of our two 
Societies. 

RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS 5S. P. C. A. 


Active Life $100 00 Active Annual $10 00 

Associate Life 50 00 Associate Annual 500 

Sustaining Life 2000 Annual 100 
Children’s $0.75 


Checks and other payments may be sent to ALBERT 
Treasurer, 180 Longwood Avenue 
oston. 


Manuscripts should be addressed to the Editor, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston. 
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